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Charivaria 


ITaLy is trying to obtain more coal and oil from Germany. 
This is needed of course to help the Italian Navy to keep 
up disappearances. 

° ° 


According to a Palestine message Syria is not prepared to 
join the Rome-Berlin Axis. Not even as a country member ? 


°o ° 


“Perhaps I shouldn’t have brought this up,” said the 
German pilot as his Dornier 
crashed to earth near Lon- 
don. 


° ° 


A Scotland Yard official 
assures us that the London 
smash-and-grab bandit is 
disappearing rapidly. That, 
unfortunately, has always 
been the trouble with 
London — smash - and - grab 
bandits. 


° ° 


An M.P. mentions that 
the waiter at his hotel con- 
tinued to serve the soup 
although bombs were drop- 
ping in the street outside. We should all of us stick to 
our jobs through thick and clear. 


°o ° 


_ “The wasp is the farmer’s best friend,” says a writer. 
Surely he is forgetting the Minister of Agriculture. 





Autumn, we are reminded, has arrived in this country 
with its dark evenings and falling leaves. So much for the 
German blockade. 

° ° 


More Candid Advertisers 


“Help your country. Binoculars wanted urgently. 
high prices and pass them on.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 


We give 


o ° 


A Croydon marine-store dealer has covered his air-raid 
shelter with old motor-car 
identification plates. Well, 
they say there is safety 
in numbers. 


° ° 


A prominent New York 
hostess is having her portrait 
painted in ice-skating 
costume. She has already sat 
several times for the artist. 


° ° 


A scientist claims to have 
invented a dark ray which 
will make the black - out 
complete. Another good idea 
would be to use our searchlights to white out the day. 





° ° 


“as 
. 


goodbye,’ he added, as his car was was an uninterrupted 
fusillade of hand-grenade attacks and trench-mortar and artillery 
fire.” —Daily Paper. 


It needed oiling perhaps. 
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Reparation 


(Written after seeing somewhere the extraordinary headline 
“Hitter Must Pay”) 


WOULD have Hitler mildly treated in the end 
When the last fires fail and the last bombs descend. 


He should be brought to no judicial bar 

That sees things straight, yet sees them as they are, 
Not doomed to dangle in a noose of string 
Or—as the vulgar have it—made to swing, 

Still less condemned to sentence by white ants 
With trails of honey to his hair and pants ; 

Not doomed to lingering famine nor long thirsts, 
Nor filled inside with water till he bursts, 

Nor squeezed in iron circlets till he cracks, 

Nor carved in tiny pieces with an axe, 

Nor tweaked with pincers, nor condemned to sit 
With Ribbentrop and Goering in a pit 

Of venomed vipers, nor to bear the toil 

Of old Ixion, nor be boiled in oil. 


Nor should he languish in an iron mask 
Unseen and lonely, nor be made to bask 

On some sea-girdled solitary isle 

Of cactus-blooms where only man is vile, 

To meditate in peace on Pride’s Excess 

And write his Memoirs for the English Press. 
For Sound Theology (in modern times) 
Rightly, I think, abjures Revenge for Crimes 
And far prefers that criminals be sent 

To undergo Remedial Punishment. 


So I would have a comfortable cage 

Built to protect him from the people’s rage 
And plant it in a painted caravan 

Bearing the placard ‘This was the Beast-Man”— 
A circus-cage to travel without rest 

From furthest China to the Middle West, 
Collecting money: whoso went therein 

Would understand the Consequence of Sin. 
But none should tease him, nor betwixt the bars 
Put oranges and nuts—still less cigars; 

He should be amply fed and amply clothed 
With all the meals and all the suits he loathed 
Till the last trace of fury disappeared 

And calm succeeded. He should grow a beard, 
And the long tuft of hair, the small moustache 
Be shaved away as now superfluous trash; 

And gentle pressure be employed to teach 

His gradual tameness to refrain from speech, 

Till in the end he cast off human shape 

And grew to be a Common Decent Ape. . . . 


When the last fires fail and the last bombs descend 
I would have Hitler treated mildly in the end. 
Evog. 
° ° 


Homes From Home 


; F course the Superb at Whistle isn’t bad, only it 
always seems to me as if they must have someone 
whose sole duty it is to stand out in the street and 

slam car doors all night.” 

“The Superb at where?” 

“Whistle.” 

“Oh, I thought you said at Gristle.” : 


‘ 
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‘Oh, no, at Gristle the Superb is terrible. We were there 
for a day last year and the waiter used to put his foot up on 
a chair and lean on his knee to talk to us.” 

“What did he talk about?” 

‘Frogs mostly. Apparently he had some pet frogs. They 
didn’t go well with breakfast.” 

“The Royal at South Shouting is rather good.” 

““We’ve never been there.” 

“Never been to the Royal at South Shouting? Oh, I’m 
quite well known there. I always get the same room, 237, 
it’s the only two-hundred room on the first floor. Rather 
odd, I don’t know why it is. The manager’s father was a 
cousin of one of the founders of the Aston Villa football club.” 

“Really ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Were you ever at the Icehouse at Icewich?” 

“Yes, once or twice. Too hot, I always thought.” 

“Stifling. I was never there in the summer but they say 
it’s intolerable. Those confounded great hot-water pipes 
run through every room in the place.” 

“The man that built it rode a bicycle to the North Pole 
or something.” 

“Ah? ... They give you treacle there nowadays with 
the porride.” 

“At the Fustian they bring the sugar round in a bow] and 
let you ladle it out. Soft sugar for everything.” 

“For coffee too?” 

“Yes, for everything. God knows where they get it, 
everybody takes loads.” 

“T shouldn’t. In this place to begin with they. used to 
give you two lumps in a bowl as a matter of course and | 
used to take them away to use later, but now they come 
round with it and ask you, and I don’t like to say ‘Yes’ and 
then put it in my pocket.” 

“Some people would. There was a man at the next table 
only this morning, I saw him look all round and then 
pocket the lumps when the waiter had gone.” 

“They ’re quite good with the bacon here.” 

“Ah, it always depends what sort of bacon. The old 
Grand at Inkwell, what’s it called now the Tremendous, 
they have terrible bacon. They give you yards of it but it’s 
terrible.” 

“Extraordinary head the manager there has.” 

“Oh? I never noticed.” 

“He used to run the old Mews at Clashbone, you know.” 

ee No ! ” 

“Yes. Used to be better then of course. It’s gone downa 
lot lately. I was there a couple of months ago, couldn’t get 
in anywhere else, and they only had half the lights in use.” 

“Why on earth——?” 

“Oh, some idea about economy. Also they were ever- 
lastingly pestering you for their Spitfire fund. But the 
barmaids are all very nice girls.” 

“Oh, the barmaids always were all right.” 

“Did you know that at the Oodle all the lift-boys are the 
barmaids’ brothers?” 

“No. But I know the second one is always scratching his 
—_ . 

“At the Grocer’s Arms they all scratch their ears.” 

“Where?” 

“Gluckton.” 

“Oh, Gluckton. I was thinking of the Grocer’s Arms at 
Worriwoy. There are no stoppers in the vinegar-bottles 
there because it seems somebody stole one once. Can you 
imagine!” 

“Do you mean can I imagine anyone stealing them, or 
taking them away because someone did?” 

“Well . . . both.” 


cc Yes.” 


[Continued on page 332 
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MILITARY OBJECTIVES 


“Once again these inhuman British our helpless munition factories have bombed, instead of 
concentrating on women and children, as is the way of the glorious Reich! ” 











“It’s remarkably quiet—I wonder if anything’s wrong.” 


“Oh . . . The Baronial at Gluckton is pretty good.” 

“Yes, but they won't let you stay in bed for an air-raid 
warning.” 

“Won't let you?” 

“No. Haven’t you been there since the warnings started / 
They rattle on the door with the key till you get out and 
there's the devil of a dust-up if you won’t go down to the 
shelter. They give you a lot of stuff about being held 
responsible. Only hope is to keep ’em arguing till the All 
Clear. Also there’s a siren nearly on top of the place: 
almost blows you through the wall.” 

“] see the paper says to-night the air-raids are likely 





to 
“Oh come, can’t you talk about anything but the war?” 
R. M. 
° ° 
Volunteers 


ITH a view to facilitating the rendering of reports 
by Home Guard commanders to their superior 
authority, Mr. Punch has had submitted to him 
a Form of Report, based on the well-known Field Post Card, 
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which it is suggested will greatly simplify the procedure and 





comprise almost all the eventualities that are likely to arise. § in it 
‘ rate 
SIR,— reas 

I have the honour} ( visited grap 

I desire ‘to report that I) accidentally found F fashj 

I positively hate | quite forgot to visit | part 
rounds. ) > coun 

Post No..... on my-way to the Dog and Bottle... I found > cert 
way back from the Dun Cow. ) any 

{alert. grap 

the sentries, abusive. out { 
comatose. subje 


 OCcas 


(what I thought about it. | of i 


I told them, what their parents were. 
(about their ultimate fate. } 


{a blue haze. 


On leaving 





eres 
§ 


the post | noticed- that the sandbags had split. 1 prov. 
{that there were cracks in the road. sauss 

{not go there again. the 

I shall, wear my gas-mask next time. phot 
{learn some more words. To 

studi 


Signature, nom de plume, alias or other ...... SA Sinai 
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'graphers fared any better. 
_ fashioned camera had not a hundredth 
| part of the accuracy of its present-day 
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The Doom of a Photographer 


E are all photographers now- 

adays, even though for the 

time being most of us have 
small opportunity of exercising our 
skill. Familiarity has robbed the 
camera of its mystery and consequently 
ofits bloom. Fifty or sixty years ago, 
when I was a young man, things were 
very different. We photographers 
were still a race apart, not exactly 
a persecuted race perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not as other men. 

From my earliest days I had always 
shown what my parents regarded as 
an unhealthy interest in photography. 
It was in vain that my father tried to 
turn my thoughts towards dentistry, 
palmistry, or dietetics. In vain he 
would hide my camera or fill it with 
soft soap in the hope of making it un- 
usable. My course was set from the 


beginning. Upon my inheriting a small 


legacy from an uncle at the age of 
twenty-one no one was_ surprised 
when I decided to set up forthwith as 
a professional photographer. 

I rented a large studio with ‘a small 
dark-room adjoining. I already pos- 
sessed a good deal of photographic 
equipment, including three tripods, a 
panoramic view of the Grampians 
for use as a background, and a huge 
velvet cloth for throwing over myself 
(or anyone else who happened to 
be present) when attempting to take 
a photograph. Many a _ well-known 
photographer in those days started 
his career with less. 

For in those days photography was 


bs still in its experimental stages. It 


was still largely a hit-or-miss affair. 


| Every photograph was an adventure 


in itself, a leap in the dark. So at any 
rate it was with me, and I have no 
reason to think that other photo- 
The old- 


counterpart. One could never be 
certain, when one had photographed 
any given subject, that the photo- 
graph when developed would not turn 
out to be one of an entirely different 
subject. I shall never forget one 


occasion when I took a studio portrait 
/ of my father seated at the harmonium 
» with a small vase of flowers in his 
hand. 
 *xposure, the picture when developed 
| Proved to be one of a large plate of 


No doubt through under- 


sausages. This will serve to show 
the sort of difficulties we pioneers of 
photography had to contend against. 

To resume. I had a well-equipped 
studio and a dark-room. All that I 


required now was some clients who 
would allow me to take their photo- 
graphs and pay me for doing so. For 
a long time none came. I would sit 
alone in my studio hour after hour, 
waiting for the sound of the door-bell 
and occasionally making a pretence of 
taking my own photograph. Some- 
times I would go into the dark-room 
and stand there for a time in a kind of 
trance. I often had a most curious 
feeling that I was not alone in the 
dark-room, that there were other 
people in it who had somehow got 
in without my knowledge. But. of 
course it was too dark to see anything, 
so I could never make sure. I gener- 
ally ended by dismissing the whole 
thing as a trick of the light and, going 
back into the studio, I would fling my 
velvet cloth over my head and stand 
there draped in its stifling folds until 
it was time to go home. 

One day while I stood in this pos- 
ture I heard a ring at the bell. When 
I had got free of the cloth I found 
that a Mrs. Briggs had arrived with 
her two children to have their photo- 
graphs taken. It was my first com- 
‘mission! I set to work with a will—I 
had always regarded child photo- 
graphy as one of the most beautiful 
though one of the most difficult 
branches of my art. After some hours 
I succeeded, mainly by allowing the 
children to drench me to the skin 
with their water-pistols, in getting a 
suitable pose. The photographs were 
taken. Mrs. Briggs and the children 
left. With what a beating heart did 
I carry the plates to the dark-room 
for development! What visions of 
wealth and fame passed before my 
mind’s eye as I stood there waiting in 
the pitch darkness! At last the work 
was done. I carried the finished 
photographs back into the studio and 
the light of day. Alas for my hopes! 
There was not a sign of the Briggs 
children. What stared me in the 
face was recognizable instantly as a 
distant view of Windermere at sun- 
set. My camera had played me false 
again. 

But as I have said, those were 
pioneering days. I was used to these 
disappointments. I began working on 
an improvement in the camera by 
which the lens, instead of being pointed 
at the photographer as formerly, 
could be pointed at the subject to be 
photographed, and I was hopeful of 
great things. 

I also made other experiments. I 
examined my camera from all angles. 


I set fire to it. I took it to pieces and 
put it together again in an entirely 
different way. I pumped it up with a 
bicycle pump. I heated it over a 
Bunsen burner. Nor did I neglect 
technical improvements in my dark- 
room, though of course it was much 
too dark for me to tell what they were. 
I did all that man could do in the 
light of contemporary photographic 
science. 

Before long I was put to the test. 
Through the kind offices of a friend I 
was asked to go down to Walrus 
Castle in Devonshire to photograph 
certain selected views in the park and 
grounds. On a fine summer’s day I 
travelled down by train; my camera 
of course went with me. The photo- 
graphs were duly taken; Lord Walrus 
was good enough to express great 
interest in my camera, and even 
asked if I would mind his throwing 
my velvet cloth over his head, just 
once. But this of course I could not 
allow. 

I returned to London. 
the photographs. But a shattering 
blow awaited me. All that came out 
was a series of portraits, from different 
angles, of a middle-aged man with a 
sparse moustache and a worried look, 
sitting bolt upright on a high-backed 
chair. 

In a sudden fit of passion I smashed 
my camera to pieces. Then, going to 
the dark-room, I lit a candle. The 
room, which I had never seen be- 
fore, appeared before my eyes like 
a revelation. Suddenly I heard an 
angry exclamation. So my intuition 
had been correct! There was some- 
one else in the room. I recognized a 
Mr. J. L. Bigberg, a photographer who 
rented a neighbouring studio. For a 
moment we stood glaring at each 
other. 

“What are you doing in my dark- 
room?” I asked. 

‘What are you doing in mine?” he 
rejoined angrily. 

But I was in no mood to argue. I 
had finished with photography. I left 
the candle burning and shook the dust 
of the place from my feet for ever. 


I developed 


°o ° 


‘oo was .a young pilot said 
“Damn! 

To-morrow I’m not bombing Hamm, 
And it’s quite on the cards 
That the marshalling yards 

Won’t be there the next time I am.” 








AR too little sympathy has been 

bestowed upon him, I think. 

And when I say “him” I mean 
the German infantry soldier who has 
been selected, trained, exercised, iron- 
rationed, and even embarked, for the 
invasion of these islands. I will not 
call him “Jerry” because I disapprove 
of the term “Jerry ”’—it is too friendly 
and familiar. Hun is better and, if you 
will, “ Fritz,” for Fritz is a little funny 
and a little contemptuous. “Jerry” 
has an affectionate sound. Well, any- 
how, I think that special sympathy 
should be bestowed upon the particu- 
lar Fritzes who (? which) have been 
detailed, trained, exercised, iron- 
rationed, and even embarked, for the 
invasion of these islands. We are a 
Christian nation and of course we 
have no quarrel with the German 
people, the dirty poops: and we must 
be sorry for these particular Fritzes. 
It is not always extravagantly pleasant 
in London just now, but imagine what 
it must -be to be in one of Hitler's 
insanitary barges, self-propelling or 
not, his rubber boats, tank-carrying 
canoes, floating lorries, submarine 
bridges and other ingenious but un- 
seaworthy contrivances! 

This poor Fritz, you say, has never 
really been “fond of the water,” as the 
English say. Indeed he has never 
really been “fond of the land.” That 
is to say, he has become an infantry 
soldier without the least desire and 
intention and, in fact, under protest (if 
protest’ were possible and popular in 
Hunland). But there it is—he has to 
go through the motions and learn the 
drill, and there is no more to be said. 

Still, he was enrolled for land war- 
fare and not for amphibian operations. 
Now, if the reports are correct, he has 
spent weeks and months “moving 
about in boats” on the Baltic and 
Scandinavian coasts. And messing 
about in the wrong clothes and the 
most uncomfortable manner. Jump- 
ing overboard in full invasion-kit, for 
example, and swimming or wading 
ashore. Many poor Fritzes have 
perished in these drastic rehearsals. 
Still, it was summer-time, and there 
are worse deaths than drowning in the 
summer-time. 

But now—now when the yachting 
season is nearly over, the water is 
cooling, and wading, even paddling, is 
not every infantryman’s notion of fun, 
Hitler chooses to embark the poor devil 
in his insanitary Armada—and keep 
him there. 

He is, we must remember first, a 
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Poor Fritz 


man of gear and equipment. Some of 
us recall the monstrous burdens with 
which our brave boys stormed the 
beaches of Gallipoli; and how tiresome, 
to say no more, they were on crowded 
transports. Things kept “catching in” 
things and every soldier was always 
maddeningly entangled with the next. 

But Fritz is much worse off, if 
rumour be correct. Our boys called 
themselves “ walking Christmas-trees.” 
Fritz is a wading monkey-puzzle. He 
has his portable wireless, his collapsible 
motor-bike, his sub-machine-gun and 
pocket flame-thrower, his maps, his 
ammunition, his set of explosives, his 
fake beards, clergyman’s costume, 
British uniform and all. Even with 
one Channel crossing and only an hour’s 
wait before it, a lot of Fritzes herded 
together in a flat-bottomed barge in 
invasion numbers might find this 
costume highly unsuitable and weari- 
some. But what does Hitler do (again, 
if neutral report be correct)? He 
crowds his pantechnicon Fritzes into his 
insanitary cattle-craft, doesn’t invade, 
but keeps them afloat. He keeps 
them afloat because once they have 
had a taste of invasion-life they are 
not at all sure that they want to have 
another mouthful, and he is not at all 
sure about letting them come ashore. 
And there is no bathroom on the self- 
propelling barges. Indeed there is 
no modern convenience on them. 
Why should there be? They are mere 
cannon-fodder-carriers and designed 
for one trip only. So there is poor 
Fritz, cluttered up with gear, housed 
like a sardine, with no bathroom or 
grand piano. However, he is in 
harbour and is not sick yet, or at least 
not always—in some of these harbours 
there may be a nasty roll. But then 
along come the naughty lads of the 
R.A.F. and bomb the old self-propellers 
to blazes or elsewhere. So Hitler says 
“Let my beloved self-propellers uncon- 
centrated be. Send the barges out to 
sea where the R.A.F. can’t wallop 
them.” So poor Fritz puts to sea in the 
patent flat-bottomry. It is not really 
rough yet, but there is “ quite a ripple” ; 
and is Fritz sick? Js he sick, our poor 
suffering fellow-human, with whom we 
have no quarrel. And mind you, there 
is still no bathroom, no steward—and 
he is housed like a sardine. Then along 
come the wicked non-Aryan gales 
(‘‘equinoctial” or not), and Fritz is so 
sick he doesn’t care if Mr. Churchill has 
Berlin to-morrow. Hitler is a bit sick 
too, because his sub-seaworthy Armada 
was not built for this weather. The 
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flat-bottomry leaks badly at the first 
blow, cables part, anchors drag. Poor 
Fritz is not in a condition to land at 
Tilbury Pier, let alone climb up the 
cliffs of Dover. So Hitler says “Let 
my flat-bottomry reconcentrated be!” 
But for many a flattie it is too late. 
Some are swamped, some driven 
ashore. Poor Fritz finds himself com. 
pelled to wade or swim in his flame. 
thrower and motor-bicycle, and he is 
far from fit for the task. I at least see 
nothing surprising in the stories of 
defunct Fritzes coming ashore on the 
wrong side of the Channel. In those 
flatties which do make harbour again 
there is still—I hate to press the point 
—no bathroom. 

All this you may say is “wishful 
thinking.” And I reply, as usual, “All 
right. I like it.” But no, I must not 
say that, for I have no quarrel with the 
German people, and I must not wish 
even a sub-human being to suffer. So 
let us simply say again, with a deep 
national sigh of compassion and regret, 
“Poor Fritz. Poor Fritz. Poor —— 
Fritz.” A P.H. 


News from Iceland 


Y DEAR MOTHER,—I am 
beginning to learn a little 
about this interesting country. 

Let me tell you, for example, about the 
roads. In Iceland there are three types 
of road—the bad road, the worse road 
and the mountain road. As you can 
imagine, the bad roads are _ those 
maintained by the State. The hand- 
book says grandly, but with an under- 
lying note of uncertainty, that ‘2,800 
kilometres have already been made 
carriageable, though partly only during 
the summer season.” (Kilometres 
always sound such a lot.) I am afraid 
the last phrase is wilfully obscure, but 
if “Partly carriageable” means that 
with considerable skill one can find a 
continuous track free from potholes 
over any road for any one wheel (but 
not more) of your vehicle, the descrip- 
tion is reasonably accurate. 
Road-making itself is, to the Ice- 
lander, a comparatively simple matter. 
Since most roads run over lava fields 
of solid rock, stage number one con- 


sists of filling up the undulations with | 


large boulders, thus achieving 4 


roughly level species of causeway. On 
top of this is placed another layer of 
smaller stones of approximately cricket 
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ball size. Finally the top is covered 
with earth. The result is a piece of 
work that looks extraordinarily like 
a road. 

Then, of course, the traffic appears. 
If it were not for the traffic the roads 
would be admirable. All Icelandic 
vehicles have two speeds, fast and very 
fast, the principle being that at really 
high speeds the car floats lightly over 
the earth, touching the ground only 
on the ridges of the furrows and 
pot-holes, thus achieving remarkable 
smoothness. This desirable state is 
never actually achieved, but the 
Icelander is incorrigibly optimistic. 

When, at a late stage, the authorities 
reluctantly admit that the pot-holes 
are practically continuous, one of two 
methods is employed as a remedy. 
Either fresh rocks and earth are laid 
over the top in the innocent belief that 
motor traffic has the same effect as a 
steam roller; or alternatively a curious 
machine called a “grader” is brought 
into play. This is a vehicle mounted 
over a horizontal steel plough. On 
moving, the plough scrapes the surface 
of the road, shaving off the tops of the 
furrows and craters and pushing the 
resulting debris into the hollows and 
holes. The immediate result is again 
apparently most successful. The road, 
if photographed immediately, would 
compare very well with any unclassified 
road in Wales or the less-frequented 
parts of the Highlands. 

So far I have referred only to the 
best type of road. The next type is 
similar but fewer rocks are employed 
in the foundation and interesting out- 
crops of rocks or patches of alluvial 
mud are still to be encountered. At the 
lower end of the scale there is the 
“mountain” road or bridle path. This 
is easily designed. For example, beds 
of streams make admirable “mountain” 
roads; or, indeed, any rocky tract of 
land will serve. The method of con- 
struction is as follows. Boulders over 
three feet in height are rolled out of the 
way. Those between three and one 
feet in height are cracked or broken 
and left in situ. Smaller boulders are 
concentrated in patches at intervals of 
about one hundred yards. In course of 
time the whole may be expected to 
consolidate itself into a firm surface, 
by the agency of the lubricating oil 
from thousands of shattered crank- 
cases, 

As I have to take up motor-cycling 
again I am trying to obtain an issue of 
surplus tyres in which to disguise 
myself @ la Michelin advertisement. It 
will effect a big saving in medical 
supplies and comforts. 

To turn to pleasanter things. One 
of the advantages of Iceland is that it 
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“ Flere—you, Sir . . . come in out of the shrapnel.” 
“Why, it?s ours, aint it?” 


brings one into close contact with the 
Navy. No one can equal my admira- 
tion for their qualities—that is, whilst 
at sea—but in office a certain regret- 
table vagueness creeps into their 
organization. We were discussing the 
other day why certain orders of which 
we had sent them a copy did not 
appear to have penetrated to the 
officer concerned. The following 
dialogue ensued: 

Naval Officer (to Assistant). “Surely 
the office arranges for the distribution 
of these things?” 

Assistant. ‘‘Oh, yes. The secretary 
should do that. He distributes these 
things pretty well every day.” 

Naval Officer. ‘“‘Didn’t I see a new 


chap in the office yesterday? Isn’t he 
doing something about all this?” 

Assistant. ‘You mean—what’s his 
name? Oh, yes, X Yes. He’s 
really supposed to look after this kind 
of thing.” 

Naval Officer. “‘Splendid! We must 
get a system going. After all, we ought 
to have these orders.” 

Assistant. “Naturally.” 

Naval Officer. “And promptly, too. 
We want to co-operate with the Army. 
I leave it to you.” 

The next day was Sunday, unfor- 
tunately, so the Navy couldn’t fix it 
up at once, but we have hopes. And 
they are such charming people. 

Your loving Son, HAROLD. 
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“That’s a pretty fine thing—unsing ovr Spitfire to shoot 


down Lower Dunton’s raiders.’ 


Home Guard Goings-On 


“... Should be more Uniform!”—Hood. 


Mr. King startled us by shouting 
“They’re ’ere!” from the door- 
way of H.Q. We were strolling to our 
8 o'clock parade, but this announce- 
ment quickened our heartbeats and our 
footsteps. We fought our way through 
the door towards the rifle-racks, our 
minds buzzing with remembered 
instructions to aim low and conserve 
our ammunition. 

“Where?” we yelled ferociously. 

“There!” answered little Mr. King, 
pointing. 

It was just another anti-climax. He 
was only drawing our attention to the 
arrival of our denim overalls, lying on 
the floor in stiff mud-coloured bundles. 
As the excitement died out of us we 
noticed that Mr. King . himself was 
strangely arrayed. “One each, there 
is,” he said, restraining: his admiration 
for the Ministry of Supply’s scrupulous 
impartiality—*‘ but noné of them don’t 
fit me!” 

This appeared to. be only too true. 
Mr. King had no,hands .and no feet. 
His waistline was but a few inches 
above his knees, and his neat stiff 
collar with the rounded wings of 
another age was exposed, frayed but 
gleaming, above a corrugated funnel 
of tunic-top. 

“Never mind, King,” said our 
Platoon Commander, emerging from 


T was some time ago that little 


the shadows with a battered cardboard 
box—‘‘just come and sign for your 
buttons, will you? It may be better 
with the buttons.” But Mr. King 
wagged his head doubtfully as he 
shuffled over to the table. “I dunno, 
I’m sure,” he sighed, and searching a 
half-empty sleeve for his right hand he 
prepared to acknowledge receipt of 
twenty-three brown bone buttons and 
twenty-three little brass fasteners. 

On top of our recent disappointment 
the uniforms fell a little flat with us all. 
They bore marks of hurried workman- 
ship, and Mr. Punnitt, whose shop 
window up the street declared him to 
be a bespoke tailor, shook his head 
over them gravely. Hard words were 
spoken by our Section Leader, who 
found after splitting his nails painfully 
for some minutes in a dark corner that 
he had selected a tunic with dummy 
button-holes ; andanargument between 
two junior members. of ““C” section as 
to whether the bottom of the tunic 
should go inside the top of the trousers, 
or vice versa, was developing promis- 
ingly by the time we emerged from the 
general scrimmage with two pieces of 
coarse cotton drilling each. 

Most of us, evidently, came nearer to 
the manufacturers’ conception of the 
human form than did Mr. King, though 
this must not be taken as a reflection 
upon that conscientious volunteer, but 
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rather upon the rest of us. Tunics 
which were adequate in the sleeve 
seemed to run to seed at the waist, and 
trousers which all but fitted at the 
waist were wanting several inches in 
the leg. One or two of us who dis. 
covered one of each garment which 
fitted passably were later to find that 
their combination disclosed a hiatus of 
coloured shirt between the two. 

In spite of all this, we were not 
ungrateful. Our armlets and forage- 
caps had promised small protection 
against the winds and rains to come, 
and the uniforms, even if they did smell 
of rancid linseed oil (arousing a vague 
nostalgia in those of us with cricketing 
pasts and a vague nausea in the 
remainder), would at least be “utilita- 
rian.” The newspapers had told us this, 
and for once we had to agree with them. 

The evening’s parade was one of 
mingled embarrassment and_ pride. 
We were embarrassed because the little 
boys ran after us, delightedly reading 
the sizes from the tickets on the backs 
of our trousers, and expressing pardon- 
able surprise that Mr. King, at four 
feet ten, wore size nine-and-a-half, 
while Mr. Benn the butcher (six feet 
tall and practically square) had chosen 
size three, medium. Our Section 
Leader was particularly embarrassed, 
because he found it impossible to keep 
his rifle sloped and his trousers. up 
simultaneously; and Mr. Punnitt, 
conscious of being a bad advertisement, 
cast uncomfortable glances about him. 
And yet we were proud, though none 
of us would perhaps have admitted 
it; for we were wearing the King’s 
uniform, even if it did fit our functions 
rather than our physique. 

All this, as I say, was some time ago. 
Three weeks at least. And since then 
we have been hearing disquieting tales 
of how other Companies have been 
magnificently equipped with great- 
coats, service respirators, tin hats, 
belts, boots, bandoliers—everything, 
almost, from field marshals’ batons 
downwards. We have been jealous of 
these lucky fellows. We have perse- 
cuted our Platoon Commander merci- 
lessly. Were we not as deserving as the 
next village but one? Where were our 
coats?) Where were our boots? How 
were we going to keep ourselves warm 
in chill small hours? Why should the 
Great Preston chaps be swaggering 
about looking like real soldiers while 
we (for our pride was wearing off) 
bore a nearer resemblance to motor- 
mechanics out of a job? 

Our Platoon Commander was patient 
as Platoon Commanders have to be. 
He tried to placate us by offering a 
reward of five shillings for the first 
man to bring him Hitler’s moustache, 
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“We're just a frying-pan short on this one.” 
prying 


dead or alive. But the men still 
murmured amongst themselves, one 
rebellious spirit even threatening resig- 
nation if he had to go on wearing his 
own boots; so he forsook humour for 
wisdom. ‘‘Never resign from any- 
thing,” he counselled. “Stick to it and 
make yourself a damned nuisance till 
you get what you want. That’s what 
I’m doing. Can I do more?” 

As it happened there was no need to 
do more, because the other day when 
we turned up at H.Q. we were wel- 
comed by a radiant Mr. King, swathed 
in khaki from head to foot. The great- 
coats had arrived. ‘‘One each!” said 
Mr. King, and added the unnecessary 
rider. 

For our greatcoats we have nothing 
but praise. Thick, heavy, waisted, 
slant-pocketed, generous-skirted, they 
have made swashbucklers of us all. Mr. 
Willie Clarkson himself would not have 
scorned to have them in his wardrobe, 
and even that lesser sartorial authority, 
Mr. Punnitt, could scarce forbear to 
cheer. The younger ones amongst us, 
denim inadequacies concealed for ever, 
strut about their sentry-go with one 
eye on the countryside and the other 
closing in a permanent wink at the 
admiring village maidens. 

Even Mr. King is not dissatisfied 
with his greatcoat. Coming to his 
ankles as it does it puts mysterious 
inches on his height. His only anxiety 
1s Over the buttoms, which are not the 


dull bone affairs which we had expected 
but highly polished brass. Knowing 
that their glory cannot endure, Mr. 
King is worried. ‘What are we going 
to do,” he asked our Platoon Com- 
mander in premature despair—“‘ when 
they goes all tarnished and dark ? Then 
what are we going to do?” 


“It’s simple enough,” said the 
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Platoon Commander gently; “all you 
have to do is to send them to the War 
Office with a note saying ‘Kindly clean 
and return.’” 

Mr. King’s face cleared a little, but 
he was still not easy in his mind. 

“And what,” he demanded, ‘“‘do we 
use while they re away? It might take 
a week or more, with them as busy as 
they are.” 


°o ° 


Upside Down 


a. in days gone by 

We looked up to the sky 
For our salvation, 

Now we go down below 

Where we once thought to go 
For our damnation. 


° ° 


“Forty-tight city ministers are constantly 
in attendance on A.R.P. duties.” 
Scottish Paper. 
We don’t believe it. 


° ° 


“Most of us remember the poet’s tribute 
to women: I learned it in my youth without 
comprehending the meaning. 

O woman in our hours of ease 

Uncertain company and hard to please ; 

When pain and anguish ring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou!” 

From an article in the “Sunday Chronicle.” 


We think it was ‘“ Uncertain, Ltd., 
and hard to please” in our own little 
poetry book. 
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“Yes, it’s bombproof, blastproof, fireproof and 
gasproof—our only trouble is mice.” 
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“Then why pip you get a suit with two pairs of trousers?” 


A Peace Measure 


In calm unflustered ease 
Hale shoppers wandered up and down 
As casual as you please. 


Sea basked the little town; 


They did not search the humming sky 
For Kipling’s “reeking shard” ; 

No stubborn shelter met the eye 
Nor any windows barred, 


Save two whose owner, more discreet, 
Had raised with massive brick, 

Where they looked out upon the street, 
A wall some two feet thick. 


It was the tax-collector’s lair, 
And, when I read his plate, 

I thought this show of nervous care 
Was just a bit too late. 


No doubt in peace’s piping time 
When one who passed the spot 


Might heave—and who would hold it crime ?— 


A brick as like as not 


It might have been accounted wise, 
But now, in days of war, 

When the taxed patriot madly cries 
To pay not less but more, 


To squander—not you'll note his own— 
The public moneys thus 

When he need fear nor cat nor stone 
Would seem ridiculous. 


But when I took a closer view 
I felt a shade of doubt; 

The wall was very far from new; 
The man was not far out. 


He had upraised that parapet 
In peace’s piping time, 
When men may easily forget 


Themselves, nor hold it crime. Dum-Dvuo. 
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GOING WITH THE WIND 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


WING to the merciless barbarity of the enemy, and his indiscriminate attacks 

by air on residential districts in London and many other towns, the number of 
civilian casualties in this country is now considerable, and we desire to extend the 
operation of our Hospital Comforts Fund to the provision of any medical and surgical 
supplies that may help to alleviate the distress of these. 


At the same time it must not be forgotten that the Air Force fighting the “Battle 
of Britain,” the Navy patrolling the seas, the crews of our minesweepers, the men at 
searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, are in need of extra comforts such as 
Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats, and in 
a few months the need will be greater still. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help given by 
subscribers to his Comforts Fund, would like to suggest that Working Parties wishing 
to continue their fine effort should consider how great will be the advantage of having 
plenty of supplies available before the hard weather of winter sets in. 


Though we know well that these are days of privation and self-denial for all, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send donations NOW, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
in order that every man shall be assured of warmth and comfort. 
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“Yo can trust him, Boss. He’s the blackest man I know.” 


The Novelist in War-time 


novelists, both men and women, 

pretty hard. Indeed I don’t know 
if there are any men novelists left at 
all; they are probably all too busy. 
But one or two women novelists are 
carrying on in between various other 
kinds of work. You see, it is quite 
easy for a novelist to carry on between 
things, because a novelist is not a 
person who is writing a book but 
a person who is going to write a book; 
in war-time anyway. So all a novelist 
needs to be a novelist is a typewriter 
and some typing paper. 
_ Of course in war-time. typing paper 
is difficult to come by, but a novelist 
doesn’t mind this. One of the first 


| SUPPOSE . the : war has’ hit 


things I should explain about a 


novelist is that, while she is longing to 
Write a book—you can tell that by the 
Way she is always saying she can’t 
waste time like other people—yet she 
Welcomes any obstacle which will put 


_ her off it. When a novelist goes into 


the only stationer’s shop in the village 
and hears that the stationer has run 


out:of typing paper, this is one of the 
happiest moments in a novelist’s life. 
She has done what she can about start- 
ing the book and that’s all there is to it. 

But, when the stationer brings out 
a writing-pad and shows it to the 
novelist, explaining that it is almost 
exactly the same size as typing paper, 
and unlined at that, some power 


‘greater than herself urges the novelist 


to buy it. She could easily argue that 
if it’s a writing-pad then it isn’t typing 
paper; but somehow she doesn’t. And 
when once she has bought it there is 
nothing for it. She will have to start 
writing the book. 

The novelist now looks round the 
house for a quiet room where she can 
work from eleven till five, two days a 
week. It is so difficult to find a quiet 
room in war-time that usually the 
novelist ends up in her bedroom, where 
the only table is a small round 
mahogany one, with one leg, like a 
piano stool. On this table the novelist 
spreads a_ yesterday’s newspaper— 
upside-down so that she shan’t want to 


read it—and she puts the typewriter 
on the newspaper. 

Now the novelist remembers she has 
promised to fetch the tomatoes from 
the pub. There are plenty of other 
people in the house who would fetch 
them if asked, but this is not how a 
novelist’s mind works. It isn’t that 
she wants a drink; it’s just that she 
wants to walk half a mile to the pub 
and back another half-mile with two 
pounds of ripe tomatoes in an old paper 
bag torn across one corner. So the 
novelist goes into the kitchen to fetch 
the bag and finds a lot of people telling 
one another that the telephone is 
broken and asking who will go and ring 
up the supervisor from the only other 
telephone in the village. 

The novelist knows that the only 
other telephone is a mile and a half in 
the opposite direction from the pub. 
So she says she will and she starts off 
on her bicycle. 

Coming back from the pub, pushing 
the bicycle because of the tomatoes, 
the novelist finds her tyres are flat. So 











““ There it 90es agin. 
999 - ° 
week. 


she puts the bicycle away and walks 
to the house with the other telephone. 
It takes so long to get through to the 
supervisor that she doesn’t get back 
till ten to one, and this gives the 
novelist a sudden burst of resentment 
against the rest of the world, until she 
finds the clock is ten minutes slow and 
it is time for lunch. 

After lunch the novelist smokes two 
cigarettes and finishes the crossword in 
the paper, and then she goes up to her 
room. She sits down at the table. She 
spends perhaps ten minutes trying to 
read upside-down the bits of news- 
paper showing under the typewriter, 
and then she gives it up, pulls the 
newspaper out, turns it the right way 
up and reads it through from the first 
page to the last. She even reads the 
Situations Vacant and Wanted; but 
—a novelist’s mind is like this—she is 
positively glad to find, when she turns 
to the crossword, that she did it 
yesterday. 

The novelist now puts the newspaper 
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back, with the typewriter on it, draws 
her chair up, puts both elbows on the 
small round mahogany table and leans 
her chin on her hands. There is a crack. 

From a kind of sullen gloom, the 
novelist’s expression changes to one of 
triumph. The table is giving way! It 
is no good for typing on ! 

As quick as lightning the novelist 
clears the table and turns it upside- 
down. She bangs it on the floor. She 
wrenches it to this side and that. She 
puts it back on its leg and shakes it. 
Finally she stands up. She is going to 
get the old garden table up the stairs to 
her room. 

The garden table is in the bicycle- 
shed, and to get to it the novelist has 
to go past her bicycle. It reminds her 
that some little time ago some vaguely 
pleasant idea was in her mind and got 
trodden on. It hadn’t anything to do 
with writing because it was pleasant. 
It worries her. She has manceuvred the 
garden table half-way across the yard 
hefore she remembers it. It was her 
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I wonder they don’t blow it on a Monday and say ‘ That’s you for the 


bicycle-tyres. They both have slow 
punctures. 

By the time the novelist has mended 
either the slow punctures or some other 
ones she might have made trying to 
get the tyres off—she thinks she has 
mended the first lot though, because 
the tyres go flat faster now than they 
did before—it is tea-time. So the 
novelist is glad of the excuse to leave 
her bicycle-tyres and have her tea. 
After tea she gets someone else in the 
house to help her upstairs with the 
table. The table will only go as far as 
the bend in the stairs, where it sticks. 
The other person says it’s no use, it’s 
too wide either way for the stairs. The 
novelist can have the little deal table 
on the landing, because it’s upstairs 
already and it will easily go through 
the novelist’s bedroom door; how will 
that do? But the novelist says No, it’s 
only a question of perseverance. They 
can get the garden table up if they 
really try. A novelist is like that about 
perseverance. 
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Sure enough, after another half- 
hour, they get the table upstairs and 
into the novelist’s bedroom. The 
novelist puts it by the window, with 
the newspaper upside-down on_ the 
table and the typewriter on the news- 
paper. Then she puts the cover on the 
typewriter and goes downstairs. You 
see, she has just realized it is five to six 
and she has worked fifty-five minutes’ 
overtime. 

The same thing, more or less, will 
happen on the other day of the week 
that the novelist has set aside for 
writing, but a novelist is always ready 
to face difficulties. As novelists say, 
there is nothing in the world which calls 
for such determination as being about 
to write a book. 


Calmative in Lambeth 


. HERE, Ma,” said Miss Tillie 

Pinkin, as her mother walked 

into the living-room of 61, 

(osham House, Lambeth. ‘‘Don’t ’e 
look a treat?” 

Mrs. Pinkin gazed in wonderment at 
her husband. His right arm was 
strapped to the ironing-board, his left 
trouser-leg was rolled up to reveal a 
cruel-looking tourniquet round his calf, 
and on the small area of his face that 
could be seen through a vast confusion 
of bandages he wore an expression of 
helpless exasperation. 

“Did ’e fall,” said Mrs. Pinkin, ‘“‘or 
was ’e pushed ?”’ 

“No!” Tillie said scornfully. ‘‘ But 
if I’m gointer pass me firs’-aid exam [ 
gotta practise.” 

“Tyin’ ’is jore up’s a good idea,” 
Mrs. Pinkin conceded, “‘ but ’is knees ’re 
‘ardly objay dart.” 

Mr. Pinkin succeeded, after a desper- 
ate struggle, in releasing his jaws from 
their close confinement. “I’m not 
gointer lose me temper,” he said sadly, 
“but there mus’ be summink wrong 


_ Wiv a sistim where you dislercate a 
_ patient’s vertibree an’ well-nigh twist 


‘is ear orf while you’re settin’ ’is arm.” 

Tillie was just explaining that she 
had to be crool to be kind, when a 
familiar note penetrated the thick 
curtains. ‘‘Makes you wish you was a 
shepherd, don’t it?” she said, as she 


, tanto her bedroom. “All they ’ave for 
| awarnin’ is a red sky in the mornin’.” 


“Undo me, do!” shouted Mr. Pin- 
kin. “D’you want me ter demoralize 


like a Chris’mus puddin’ before I’m a 
cashoolt y ?”” 


“You might’ve kep’ the turnikwee 
2 } 
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“Good morning, gentlemen. 
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Here is the programme of work 


for to-day, which is substantially the same as many of you have 


heard for yesterday.” 


on,” said Mrs. Pinkin, as she undid the 
bandages, “‘then Tillie could of showed 
orf ’er ’andiwork in the shelter.” 
Mr. Pinkin’s comment was brief, 
colourful, and very much to the point. 
“Come on, Tillie!” Mrs. Pinkin 
shouted. ‘You know yer Dad ’ates 
goin’ in when the show’s started. The 
bloomin’ planes ’ud be ’alf-way to 
America be the time some people is 
ready. Got the pacifier?” she added. 
“You bet!” said Mr. Pinkin. 


A rich voice greeted the Pinkins as 
they entered their usual shelter. 
‘“‘Halloo, Missis Pinkin end Meester. 
Halloo, Tillie.” The speaker was Mrs. 
Bella Stusser (“‘ Madame Stusser : Robes 
and Modes at Cheap Cost”) of The 
Cut. * 

*’Devenin’,” said Mr. Pinkin. 
‘*’TDevenin’,” said Mrs. Pinkin. 
“Keepin’ well?” said Tillie. 

“Fit ass the fiddle!” said Mrs. 
Stusser. 
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“ Remember, should the ‘All Clear’ sound, that I am in hand 


with two unfinished.” 


“’Cello’s more ’er size,” said Mr. 
Pinkin, sotto voce. 

Mrs. Stusser indicated a wispy female 
beside her. “This ismy seester-in-low’s 
seester, Missis Junss, op from the 
contry,” she announced. 

Mrs. Jones gave a tepid smile. 
“Pleased to meetcha, I’m sure,” she 
said. 

“Don’t mench,” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“Listen!” said Mrs. Jones. “‘D’you 
‘ear that?” 

“That wot?” asked Mr. Pinkin. 

“°Ummin’,” said Mrs. Jones. ‘“‘Get- 
tin’ nearer.” 


“One of ours,” said a stout lady, 
who was knitting what seemed destined 
to be a woolly cover for a submarine. 

“One of theirs,” said a collarless 
gentleman, in the brisk tones of a 
self-appointed expert. “Throb like 
a ’eadache, they do.” 

Mr. Pinkin took a medicine bottle 
from his pocket. “Anyone care for a 
dose of pacifier?” he inquired. 

“Ar,” said Mrs. Pinkin. 

“Me too!” said Tillie. 

“Denk you!” said Mrs. Stusser. 

“And Mrs. Jones?” said Mr. 
Pinkin. 
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“No, ta,” Mrs. Jones said. “‘’Ad me 
tea late.” 

Glasses were produced, and Mr, 
Pinkin poured out four doses of his 
pacifier. 

‘*‘Dalicious!” said Mrs. Stusser, as 
she drained her glass. ‘‘My seester-in- 
low’s seester dun’t know what she iss 
missink. Iss a contry pumpkin,” she 
added. “Iss her first air-reed.” Her 
tone was almost apologetic. 

“Never ’ad one before?” said Mrs, 
Pinkin incredulously. 

“No,” said Mrs. Jones. ‘Of course, 
we're five miles from a town.” 

“Ar,” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘Cut orf 
from civvalization, like.” 

“Any bloons?” Tillie said. 

“No,” said Mrs. Jones, ‘“‘nor no gun- 
fire, neether.” 

“You do ’ave a thin time of it,” said 
Mr. Pinkin. “Not gettin’ y’r money’s- 
worth, y’ know. Now up ’ere, f’r ev’ry 
bob we pay in taxes I reckon we ’ave 
about ten bobsworth of bloons an’ a 
quidsworth of gun-fire.” 

““My boy, Benny, iss a gunner,” said 
Mrs. Stusser. ‘‘ Five months only in the 
army, end awready my Benny does 
fatigues.” 

“At that rate,” said Mr. Pinkin, 
‘“e’ll be permoted to court-marshal 
before long.” 

“Would nut saprise me,” said Mrs. 
Stusser. ‘Way beck in Augoost I said 
to my man, ‘Manny,’ I said, ‘the high- 
ops got an eye on our Benny, so 
awready he’s awarded a C.B. Maybe 
soon,’ I said, ‘maybe soon he get a com- 
mission.’ But my man said, ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘no, Bella. Iss ev’rybaddy’s war, 
so let him do it free.’” 

“Perce is in the barrige,” said Mrs. 
Pinkin. ‘‘Doin’ well, too. Not that 
I’m surprised, though, mind. Even 
as a kid ’e was alwers playin’ wiv 
bloons.” 

“Listen,” said Mrs. Jones. 
that?” 

‘Messerschmitt one-oh-nine,” said 
the expert. “Altatood of twenny- 
thousan’ feet.” 

“Coo!” said Mrs. Jones. “’Ow 
d’you know?” 

“T dunno,” said the expert, with a 
great show of modesty. “I jus 
knows.” 

Gettin’ nearer,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“Verse,” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘Pilated 
be a twenny-four year old feller name 
of Fritz. Gotta mole on ’is lef’ ear.” 

“Ow c’n you tell?” said Mrs. Jones. 

“T dunno,” said Mr. Pinkin, with a 
sidelong glance at the expert. “I jus’ 
knows.” 

The expert sniffed. ‘Me an’ Duff 
Cooper tries ter give people infama- 
tion,” he said bitterly, ‘‘an’ that’s all 
the thanks we get.” 


*“Wot’s 
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Mrs. Jones suddenly clutched Mr. 
Pinkin’s arm. ‘‘Oooh!”’ she said. 

“Wot’s up?” said Mr. Pinkin. 
“Cramp?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Jones. ‘“‘Them 
thuds. Summink chronic. Just out- 





side, wasn’t they?” 

“Almost,” Mr. Pinkin said. “Another 
coupla miles an’ they’d ‘ave bin 
right ’ere.’ 

“’Kard a screamer lars’ night,” said 
the expert. 

“There y’are, Tillie,” said Mr. 
Pinkin. “I said people ’ud complain 
if you went on wiv yer croonin’. Or 
maybe it’s that sireen-suit of yours. 
It’s loud ernough.” 

“Just ’ark at it!” said Mrs. Jones. 
“’Overin’ like a ’awk.” 

“’Ad one right over my place f’r a 
coupla ours lars’ night,” said the expert. 

“’Ad one right froo our place lars’ 
Mondy,” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘In froo the 
front-door, an’ out froo the kitching 
winder. Didn’t drop nothin’, though.” 

“Tchah!” said the expert. 

“Any more _ pacifier, anyone?” 
inquired Mr. Pinkin. ‘Mrs. Jones?” 

“P’raps I will try a dose,” Mrs. 
Jones said. “‘Cert’nly seems to do you 
alla world of good. You don’t jump, 
nor nothink.” 

“One dose ’ud stop a frog jumpin’,’ 
said Mr. Pinkin. 

“Don’t taste bad, do it?”’ said Mrs. 
Jones, as she sipped the mixture. 
“Makes you feel all cheerful inside. 
Trouble is, though, we don’t get no air- 
raids our way, so there’d be no call f’rit. 
Still, I’d like the reseep, just in case, 
like.” 

“Cert’nly!” said = Mr.  Pinkin. 
“There’s three ingreedence. First, fill 
a nice roomy bottle a quarter-full wiv 
aquer poorer.” 

“Oo?” said Mrs. Jones. 

“Water,” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘One 
quarter water. Ingreedent number two 
is a nequal quantity of w’isky.” 

“Ar,” said Mrs. Jones. “That 
explains it.” 

“The third ingreedent is mos’ 
important of all, * said Mr. Pinkin. 

“You jus’ fills the bottle right up wiv 
confadence in the law of av’riges. No 
one ain’t never repealed it, nor never 
will, see? Shake well, an’ take as 
required. ¥ 

“T cert’nly will,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“Ow much w’isky d’you say?” 
| “We uses twenny- -five per cent. ’ere,’ 
Said Mr. Pinkin. © “Jus’ fer dilootin’ 

purposes, like. Of course,” he added 

significantly, “if you ’aven’t much 
confadence you can’t use so much 
) Ww ‘isky fer dilootin’ it, see?” 


4 “Which would never do,” said Mrs. 
bi Jones. 


ba a 





“Exackly!” said Mr. Pinkin. 


? 
T what stage 
of opulence, 

self-esteem, 
or whatever it is, 
does one 
stop talking about 
“My bank” 
and start talking 
about 
“My Bankers’? 


It’s a 
purely 
academic 
question. 
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“Maybe it is eccentric, but I myself fee! 
that as long as there is plenty of room, 
animals ought to be admitted to shelters, 
if only for this reason, that they are really 
so far more sensible than human beings.” 
Mr. Beverley Nichols in “The Sunday 
Chroniele.”’ 


And so much tidier. 


“ 


’S FAMOUS SAUSAGES 





TWO HUNDRED YARDS LEFT 
TAKE SOME HOME” 
Road Sign in Suffolk. 


Just a couple of feet, then. 












































“It might interest you to know that this is my two 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-fifth cup of tea since 
the war started.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Consort for Justinian 


Wiru a brilliant formality, as of a crowned head in mosaic, 
Mr. JoHN MASEFIELD presents the Empress THEODORA as 
the heroine of a distinguished and original novel. The 
imperial lady one is accustomed to visualize at the side of 
the Emperor JusTrNiAn is only, however, glimpsed as the 
curtain falls. It is as the ex-dancing-girl that Basilissa 
(HEINEMANN, 8/-) wages the precarious war against fate 
whose victory is the purple of Byzantium. The décor of 
her world—especially the world of the ballet—is enjoyably 
rendered; yet oddly enough the more important problem 
of diction is solved—if solved you can call it—by the use 
of a very modern idiom indeed. At the outset a down-and- 
out THEODORA is dismissed by her Alexandrian confessor to 
seek healing from work among her own set rather than from 
penance and the desert. In Antioch she is befriended by a 
young fellow-dancer, in Byzantium by the old Empress 
KuPHEMIA. So satisfying are the relations of these women 
that JUSTINIAN may well remain (as on the whole he does) 
a pleasant profile and the party feuds that usher in his 
consulate very ancient history indeed. 


Lecturing the Head 
In attempting to forecast a future for the public schools, 
facing difficulties which may well be liable to increase, Mr. 


T. C. WorsLey regards them as having existed up till now 
almost solely as training grounds for little fwehrers, far 
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removed from any wholesome breath of democratic 


a! 


principle and largely responsible, through their output of 
insensitive British statesmen and soldiers, for existing | 


world chaos. 
criticisms, prejudiced, overstated and mildly abusive, he 


When he has exhausted himself of a gale of | 


finally comes forward—in Barbarians and Philistines (HALE, | 
10/6)—with a series of constructive proposals framed in a | 


spirit of sweet reason. One may forgive him much for his 


dictum that examinations are an incentive to acquire the | 
kind of knowledge which there is absolutely no other | 
reason for acquiring, and his conviction that children really 
want to learn, provided that what they are taught is not so * 


silly that even children—even parents—cannot fail to see 
the silliness. His suggestions for linking all our schools into 
a unified people’s system, and for converting redundant 
buildings into rather glorious junior universities cannot 
be swallowed whole, but they may form a sufficiently 
fascinating basis for discussion. 





Why the War? 


Of the Causes of the War (NELSON, 12/6) there will be 
lively debate for generations to come. Yet it seems safe to 
predict that Professor A. BERRIEDALE KEITH’s pungent, 
pitiless and documented analysis of the factors that gave 
rise to the international situation that produced the war 
will never be wholly superseded even by writers wise long 
after the event. For Professor KrrrH believes that: this 


war was not inevitable, and might indeed have been 


avoided if only Western statesmen had understood Herr 
HitLeEr’s self-revelation in Mein Kampf or Herr Hitter 
been capable of understanding the British character. Those 
are very big “ifs” and belong to the realm of wishful 
thinking. Professor KrirH is on firmer ground when he 
holds that the British people helped to render the war 
inevitable by forgetting that ‘‘great possessions entail great 
responsibilities.” In his reasoned denunciation of a policy 


which declared Britain’s frontier to be the Rhine without | 


making any adequate preparations for that frontier’s 
defence, Professor KEITH is assured of widespread support. 
Yet he often seems almost wilfully blind to the influence 


A) daa 


f-* Vv} P 








“I’ve just discovered that we've been getting the 
sirens mixed—darting in there at the continuous blast and 
coming out again at the warbling note.” 
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exercised by that neglect upon Great Britain’s subsequent 
_ Policy. A stimulating and indeed provocative book. 
John Ogilvie in the Doldrums 

West to North (CHaTTO aND Wrnbvs, 9/6) is the second 
half of a book which is itself but the quarter of one. It isa 
_ Stage on a long road—and not the most interesting stage, 





though it runs from the Western Isles to the Isles of Greece 
_ and witnesses a couple of violent deaths by the way. John 
Ogilvie, blown about by the “Four Winds of Love,” has 
» Come to a pause and what may be a turning-point. Nearing 

forty, happily married and a popular dramatist, he is yet 
| dissatisfied with himself and the world. One friend gets into 
» Prison in the cause of communism; another gets killed for 
» the sake of republican Ireland; and John (in the fateful 
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Prosperous Irish Farmer. “AND WHAT ABOUT THE WAR, YOUR RIVERENCE? 
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Do YE THINK IT WILL HOULD? ” 


Arthur Garratt, October 2nd, 1918 


year 1922) feels that he too should be doing something of 
greater social significance than reaping royalties, living 
softly, and adoring his wife and baby. But he has not so 
far done very much except rail at the politicians, get 
angry about Poland and Greece, and coquet with nascent 
Fascism; and what he will do remains to be revealed. 
Meanwhile one cannot but feel that in writing this chapter 
of John’s story Mr. Compton MAcKENZIE is a good deal 
below his best. His style lacks its customary delicate 
precision, and the sentimentality which is his besetting 
weakness has got rather out of hand. He has not sufficiently 
objectified his own romantic indignations or sufficiently 
disengaged his characters from his original imagination of 
them. He has made them talk like people in books less 
good than his own usually are, or as though they were 
writing—and not writing very well. 
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Are You Feeling Spy 
Feverish ? 


AVE you got spy fever? 
Do you suffer from a rumour 
on the brain ? 

Do you experience that feeling of 
denunciation on getting up in the 
morning / 

Does anything suspicious catch you 
here? 

In short, have you got spies before 
the eyes ? 

I feel I cannot do better than outline 
the general symptoms of the onset and 
progress of this disease which, while 
not yet too prevalent, at least is claim- 
ing many victims in certain areas. 
Authorities are agreed that there seems 
to be something in the climate of the 
South and East coasts that makes the 
inhabitants of those parts particularly 
vulnerable. 

The first main symptom, you will 
find, is an increasing tendency to note 
down suspicious people and report 
them to the local police. Suspicious 
people in this connection are as 
follows :— 

1. People speaking with a German 
accent. 

2. People speaking with what you 
think is a German accent. Probably it 
is Russian, Polish, Czech, Dutch, or 
practically anything, even Welsh. It 
all depends on your lack of knowledge 
of other languages than your. own. 
The greater this lack of knowledge on 
your part the more suspicious people 
you will, of course, see and report. This 
may get you into trouble with the 
police—or even before that with the 
suspicious person himself if the accent 
is Welsh. 

3. People (since June 10th) speak- 
ing with an Italian accent. 

4. People speaking with what you 
think isan Italian accent. See (2) above, 
adding after Dutch: Spanish, Greek, 
Egyptian, Syrian Aramaic and _ all 
points East. 

5. People speaking with a perfect 
English accent. These are very sus- 
picious: obviously German spies who 
speak with a German accent, or 
Italian spies who speak with an Italian 
accent—or even German spies who 
speak with an Italian accent and 
Italian spies who speak with a German 
accent, though in this case they’re 
probably naturalized Swiss just making 
the thing more difficult—these, I say, 
are not going to be much good as spies. 
Indeed, by the law of survival of the 
fittest most of them have long ago been 
liquidated. Note the difference between 
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Continental liquidation, in which the 
resultant liquid promptly undergoes 
gasification as well and the subject 
disappears into thin air, and English 
liquidation, in which the subject merely 
disappears into a prison camp with all 
mod. con., including the possibility of 
arms and ammunition being dropped 
from the air by pals from home. This 
would of course provide a concen- 
trated hostile armed force at once 
without the trouble of scattering para- 
chutists all over the place and having 
them rendezvous. 

Resuming, therefore, people who 
speak with a “perfect English accent” 
are probably very dangerous spies. 
Moreover, you can’t rely on reporting 
all of them to the police yourself. You 
really need to engage a staff of trained 
reporters. And a lot more police. 

6. People who don’t speak with 
any accent, that is, people who don’t 
speak at all, that is people who are 
deaf and dumb. These are probably 
the most suspicious of the lot, because 
a really expert spy often pretends to be 
deaf and dumb. The idea is, you say 
things in front of him thinking he can’t 
hear and he’s able to report them to 
his headquarters, which you think he 
won’t be able to do. Unless, now I 
come to think of it, he writes them 
down; but he may further be deceiving 
you in his ability to do this by pretend- 
ing also to be paralysed from birth. 
Spies, however, who pretend to be deaf, 
dumb, and paralysed from birth, or 
who, indeed, in cases of extreme decep- 
tion are deaf, dumb, and paralysed 
from birth, have a limited scope 
and are not much used nowadays. 
You will, though, if you have spy 
fever badly, not rely on this. You will 
find yourself saying to such a one, 
‘I’m going to stick a pin in you,” to 
see if he hears you; then sticking a pin 
in him, to see if he shouts automatic- 
ally, ““What the hell do you think 
you’re doing?” and then running 
away to see if he chases after you. 
According to which of them he does, 
you can base your subsequent report 
to the police as to the extent of his 
deception. If he does all three he’s 
neither deaf, dumb, nor paralysed from 
birth, which is highly suspicious, 
unless he’s merely a_ professional 
mendicant. If he does none of them 
you can ask his pardon. He won’t hear 
you, nor will he say, “Granted, I’m 
sure!” Nor, best of all, will he chase 
after you. 

Apart from the above classes there 
are, to your mind, no other suspicious 
people. 

There probably are no other people. 

Nore to (2) and (4) above: People 
speaking with what you think is a 
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German or Italian accent.—As this 
may mean any foreign accent what. 
ever, you should be extremely careful 
where you go. Just as a dog who likes 
to chase a rabbit may on coming un. 
expectedly into a field absolutely full 
of rabbits suddenly throw a fit at the 
plethora of victims, so it is inadvisable 
for anyone suffering from spy-fever to 
visit Hampstead, or a fatal seizure may 
supervene. If you must visit Hamp. 
stead go straight to the new British 
Consulate in Belsize Park. They will 
issue you with a passport, a guide, and 
change your money for the local 
currency. A. A. 


(Neat Week : Suspicious BeHaviour) 


°o ° 


The Truth About 
Carlyle 


HE main facts of Thomas 
Carlyle’s life are not in dispute, 
but that is no reason why we 
should not dispute about them. To 
many scholars and historians the chief 
interest in that strange and tragic 
career has been this or that question of 
detail, e.g., Was Carlyle a mulatto? Did 
he give up smoking for six weeks in the 
winter of 1829? Did he wear a wig! 
Was he or was he not deeply interested 
in clockwork trains? Was he the real 
cause of the Indian Mutiny? Did he use 
a fountain pen and, if so, was it a gold 
one? I myself prefer to go deeper. ‘The 
life of Carlyle has always fascinated 
me. I have often thought, brooding 
through long summer dawns in my 
lonely eyrie near Liverpool Street 
Station, that it would be given to me 
and to me alone—dare I say it !—to 
discover the truth about Carlyle. And 
now at last I think I can stand up and 
say to all the world: This was, or was 
not, as the case might be, Carlyle. 
Thomas Carlyle was born in 1795, 
at Ecclefechan, of poor but respectable 
Scottish parents. He was rather 4 
precocious boy in some ways. In 180I, 
for instance, he learnt German and 
began to translate Goethe into English, 
to the disgust of his father, who hada 
fixed idea that Goethe was a kind 
of vegetable. It was not until 182) 
that Carlyle made the discovery that 


through a mistake he had really beef 


translating Schiller all the time. It 
was his first great disappointment. 
The shock soured his nature and led to 
many an explosion of unbridled wrath 


Signs of persecution-mania appeared, | 
among others a habit of hiding in th 


chimney during the long winter eve? 
ings. Finally he left Ecclefechan # 
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anic and resolved to try his fortune 
in London. 

The first-fruit of his resolve was his 
marriage to Jane Welsh (alias Madame 
Tussaud) in 1826; but luck was against 
him again, for Jane Welsh (alias 
Madame Tussaud) turned out to know 
far more German than Carlyle himself. 
More explosions of unbridled wrath 
followed. As many another man had 
done before him, Carlyle took refuge 
in history. Then, in 1830, his great 
work on the French Revolution was 
accepted by a Harrogate firm of 
publishers. But his triumph was short- 
lived. When the book appeared it 
became obvious that a careless printer 
had mixed up the proofs with those of 
a book called The Tiny Tots Book of 
Railways, by a Mr. Reuben Hardcastle. 
The book had a mixed _ reception. 
The Quarterly Review called it “‘some- 
thing new in children’s books,” but 
Judge Jeffreys, the dreaded editor of 
The Edinburgh Review, was not so 
lenient. He told Carlyle roundly to go 
back to his lollipops, and even hinted 
that he could have done better himself. 

Carlyle was in despair. He was, in 
fact, so soured that for some time his 
reason was in danger, and his constant 
explosions of unbridled wrath were 
made the subject of a question in 
Parliament. He separated from his 
wife and retired in high dudgeon to a 
farm in Scotland called, in somewhat 
questionable taste, Craigenputtock, 
from which, however, he was soon 
afterwards evicted under the Sunday 
Closing Act. 

The cup of Carlyle’s bitterness was 
now full. But his spirit was not broken. 
He set to work seriously to retrieve his 
position. In six months of dogged work 
he produced those amazing books, 
Past and Present, Sartor Resartus, and 
Oliver Cromwell. As he wrote “ Finis,” 


_ set down his pen, and gazed for a while 


into the glowing embers, he may well 
have thought that the days of struggle 
and contempt were over and that he 
could now look forward to wealth and 
fame. But alas for his hopes! His old 
enemies the printers had been at 
work again. When the three books 
appeared they were completely un- 
recognizable. One, under the title 
Oliver Cromlech, was a confused account 
of ancient British antiquities. The 
second, Poet and Present, seemed to be 
some sort of opera, though it was so 
mingled with explosions of unbridled 
wath that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to make out the score. The 
third, Mutatis Mutandis, was utterly 


red) “unintelligible. A howl of derision went 


up from the reading public, and Lord 
Macaulay, one of the wittiest men of 
his time, pronounced: the cruet and 
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fatal words: “Mr. Carlyle, we under- 
stand, is some sort of author. His wife, 
we understand, is an exhibitor of wax- 
works. With the best will in the world, 
we find it difficult to wax enthusiastic 
over either.” 

Carlyle had played his last card and 
lost. It was in vain that his few remain- 
ing friends advised him to enter a dogs’ 
home. He knew instinctively that his 
days were numbered. Like Landor, he 
warmed both hands before the fire 


of life and promptly exploded with 


unbridled wrath. 


° ° 


Autumn Leaves 


HE young soldier home on leave 
From his great gun 


Sits by his wife’s side 
In the autumn sun. 





























The tender words, the true, 
Will not be said, 

They sit silent together 
And stare ahead. 


That well-remembered song of love, 
So often sung, 

Quivers but drowsily 
Upon the tongue. 


The swift hours they share 
Are all too few, 

Yet sleep drops on their eyes 
Like heavy dew. 


Soon her lids close, 
Her head nods; 

His mouth falls open a little 
Like a cod’s. 


The young soldier home on leave 
From his great gun 
Sits by his wife’s side 
In the autumn sun. 


V.G. 
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The Things that Matter 


"i CAME round to see you, dear, because I feel certain 
I’m going mad. I don’t want you to let it make any 
difference in any way—but I know that’s what’s 

happening!” 

“T’m very sorry, Miss Littlemug.” 

“Why, dear? This isn’t a moment for giving even a 
thought to petty personal troubles. I definitely don’t want 
you to let it affect you in the slightest degree.” 

‘Well, of course it’s really going to affect you more than 
anybody else, isn’t it? I mean, if you feel you really are ig 

‘Perhaps you think I’m joking, dear. But let me tell you 
that, although I hope I do what I can to keep up the nation’s 
morale, I can’t go about the world laughing like a hyena 
morning, noon and night. Even the most patriotic can 
hardly be expected to do that. Particularly in a situation 
like mine.” 

“T’m afraid they disturb you at night. It has been rather 
noisy.” 

“That, dear, means nothing to me. I have made every 
arrangement and can perfectly well deal with any bomb, 
explosive or incendiary—provided of course that it doesn’t 
kill me outright, in which case I should naturally have to 
leave things to others. And if they invade, I may say that 
I’m equally ready.” 

“That’s splendid, Miss Littlemug. Then what is it that’s 
going to send you mad?” 

“The utter impossibility of getting any satisfactory daily 
help, dear. And I must beg of you, most earnestly and on my 
bended knees if necessary, not to say Mrs. Marramchurch. 
If Mrs. Battlegate, Mrs. Pledge, old Lady Flagge, and even 
your Aunt Emma have said ‘Mrs. Marramchurch’ to me 
once they’ve said it five thousand and eighty-one times. 
Kach of them. And that is literally true. I even wrote to 
your poor Cousin Florence, knowing that she knows the 














“And the trouble with rHAat young man is that he’s 
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neighbourhood well, and what do you imagine that she 
answered ?” 

“Mrs. Marramchurch.’”’ 

‘Quite right. She replied in a long letter which cost her 
twopence-halfpenny in stamps and was actually the back 
of a little printed form about Small Pig-keepers, in an 
envelope which had originally had ‘Ministry of Information’ 
in one corner but had gone since then both to Lincolnshire 
and Cornwall—and I admire her for it. She replied, as I was 
saying, with Mrs. Marramchurch. I simply took no notice 
whatever. What was the good, pray, of my spending another 
twopence-halfpenny merely in order to tell her what must 
have been perfectly obvious from the start—that Mrs. 
Marramchurch was, naturally, the very first person one 
thought of?” 

“One always does, I know.” 

“Exactly. I felt certain before I came that you'd under. 
stand. Naturally I flew like the wind on my bicycle to Mrs. 
Marramchurch—and a very nasty corner that is too, just 
round by the post-office. It ought to be seen to by the Parish 
Council, as I said at the time, and being on the right side or 
the wrong side of the lane can have very little to do with it. 
It’s simply a dangerous corner in itself. However, I’m not at 
all easily discouraged, as you know, and in any case I was 
nearly there, but the person who wasn’t there was Mrs. 
Marramchurch. There was her daughter-in-law, and the 
seven evacuated children, and the great-aunt, and the old 
uncle from Poplar—and that was all.” 

“Tt sounds quite a lot. But of course they weren’t what 
you wanted.” 

“Naturally they weren’t. In any way. All they could do 
—and the Poplar uncle couldn’t even do that because he’s 
only just come and doesn’t know the neighbourhood—was 
to tell me that Mrs. Marramchurch had been deliberately 
taken by Miss Pin, for Mr. Pancatto.” 

“What for?” 

“Because Mr. Pancatto, like everybody else in the whole 
of the civilized world to-day, wants daily help. And Miss 
Pin simply got in first and took Mrs. Marramchurch.” 

“T think the cottage at the far end of the quarries has 
got a girl of fourteen who’s just left school, and would be 
willing to learn, only she’s asking twenty-five shillings a 
week, and can’t come till she’s had a fortnight’s holiday, 
and she’s rather rough and wild.” 

“Yes, dear, I know all about her. I went to the far end 
of the quarries and found the cottage, and the mother, and 
the other children, and they told me that six people had 
been after the girl that day already and there were some 
prepaid telegrams too, only she hadn’t yet made up her 
mind; but anyway I hadn’t got a chance, because she wanted 
the town and not the country.” 

“‘Oh dear, oh dear. And isn’t there anyone else at all?” 

“T did hear that there was a woman, right on the far side 
of the moors, but I don’t suppose one could ever get to her 
in time, unless one had a thoroughly powerful car and plenty 
of petrol. And even then she’d probably say she didn’t 
want the country, or wouldn’t do any cooking or something.” 

“The war——” 

“Dear, you wouldn’t think me uncivil, would you, if 
I asked you not to talk such absolute nonsense? The 
war has left us exactly where it found us as regards 
daily help. The only difference is that it’s now practically 
making it impossible for us to do anything else except 
look for them.” E. M. D. 
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